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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



X. 



GUSTAVE DORfi exhibited two remarkable works, which 
were described by our Paris correspondent in the number 
for August last. The one has for its title ' Amor et Parca,' a 
mystic illustration of a youthful victim paralyzed by passion, and 



borne away in the relentless grasp of a winged Destiny. The 
other work is a very rhapsody of invention. Here we have a vast 
Vase, which is to be supposed brimming with the false felicities 
of love and wine. It is wreathed with flower-branches, by the 




aid of which mortals of both sexes, unencumbered with vest- 
ments, toil in spasmodic effort to ascend, while Cupids circle 
about to encourage or thwart. With such productions as these 
before us, it would be futile to deny that M. Dora's aspirations 
have been realised. Though similar instances are not by any 



means numerous, he is not the only painter who has contended 
for the palm that awaits those who patiently and perseveringly 
labour to attain distinction as professors of the sister art. Leigh- 
ton m England and Noel Paton in Scotland are examples of a 
hke ambition. 



GLASS ORNAME-NTATlOl^.— Continued. 

When a steam-engine was employed, and the sand conse- 
quently driven against the material with great force, the effect was 
very remarkable ; pieces of thick glass, slabs of marble or stone, 
were by these means engraved to patterns half an inch deep, the 



ornamentation, however, not being cut down vertically, but at an 
angle, the atoms of sand glancing off from the sides of the de- 
sign. To produce such effects as these last, considerable power is 
required ; but light engraving was produced by sand simply falling 
through a tube by its own gravity from a hopper placed several feet 
high Sand-work could never compete with fine engraving, but it 
is a highly ingenious mode of surface ornamentation 
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We have no space here to more than notice a Cabinet 
of Glass — a singular and very interesting novelty — the 
work of Messrs. W. and C. Osler, of Birmingham and 
London. A good idea of its exceeding grace and beauty 
will be conveyed by our engraving. Some sustaining 



portions are of wood and metal, but all its principal 
parts are of glass, composed and arranged with taste 
and judgment— very striking in effect. Few objects in 
the Exhibition attracted more attention or greater admira- 
tion. 




The grand difference between cutting and engraving is that the 
former alters the surface, converting it into angular projections or 
facets, while engraving — that is to say, ordinary engraving; we 
shall have to speak of other kinds presently — leaves the forms and 
profiles of the object it decorates practically untouched. Cutting 
was a purely conventional kind of ornamentation, which called for 
great skill, but no Art ; engraving also demands much skill, great 
delicacy of touch, and includes any amount of Art, even the high- 
est figure drawing. The slightest touch of the small revolving- 
wheel, dressed with some cutting substance like emery, makes a 

199 



mark on the glass, and it is not difficult to understand that a 
skilled workman, with a design supplied to him, can with its aid 
trace letters, ciphers, crests, or any other kind of ornament on the 
glass. Such work forms the ordinary occupation of the glass- 
engraver, but the degrees of excellence to which it is carried are 
many. The ordinary style of decoration is simple, and this is 
more fitting than complicated work for objects of every-day use. 
A glass decanter or jug to contain brilliantly coloured wines cer- 
tainly does not call for the application of much Art ; a crest or 
cipher, a few stars, a light, elegant band of ornamentation near 



so 
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they carry near to perfection. The silver entitled to high praise for good 



from a large assemblage of productions that do 
credit to the firm. 



the rim, delicate flowers and foliage, are the most fitting decora- 
tions. 

As to common engraved work, executed by means of fluoric 
acid, in designs covering the whole surface, and having no more 
effect than a bit of the commonest machine-made lace, they are 
utterly unworthy of notice, except by way of condensation. But 
when a beautiful object like glass, whether plain or coloured, can" 
be decorated with comparative ease, the inducement to lavishness 
m ornamentation is very great, and consequently glass-engravers 
without artistic talent or appreciation have covered acres o? ruby, 



green, white, and other glass with hunting-scenes, and even classic 
subjects, which to an artistic eye are simply hideous : this kind of 
so-called "ornamentation" is happily on the wane, and elegant 
simplicity has assumed its proper place. 

But glass affords a fine field for the true artist ; it is so beauti- 
ful m Itself, and, except against violence, so lasting, that it offers 
an extremely tempting material to work upon ; consequently within 
a few years we have seen much true Art-work on glass. Beauti- 
ful designs of flowers and scroll-work, and even elaborate com- 
positions mcludmg figures, often drawn from mythology, executed 
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One of the most attractive and 
effective bronze works in the Exhibi- 
tion — contributed by Herr Waag- 
NER, of Vienna — is a Pillar Cande- 




We engrave a Cabinet by the leading upholstery house of New York, and also of Paris — 
that of L. Marcotte & Co. It is a work of very great merit and beauty. The wood employed 
is ebony. Although a production of the New World, it competes with the very best works of 
the old. The American firm has assuredly shown that its home manufactures of the higher 



labrum of much beauty ; it is de- 
signed by a first-class artist. The 
figures are well modelled. 




order may in no way shrink from comparison with the best issues of the long-established 
ebenistes of Paris. The cabinet, while as a whole imposing in effect, will bear the minutest 
scrutiny as to all its details. 



on claret jugs and large flat Venetian bottles, have become com- 
mon of late, many of them exquisite works of Art, which have 
been purchased at great prices for museums, and by such connois- 
seurs as could afford the outlay. Originally all this kind of engra- 
ving was left dull and unpoHshed, and the contrast between the 
matted ornamentation and the brilliant ground is extremely pleas- 
ing ; it was also in very low relief, or rather shallow intaglio, but 
the light passing through the substance of the glass produced the 
effect of bas-relief. 

Lately, however, engraved glass has developed in more than 



one direction ; new forms and modifications in the style of engra- 
ving have created quite a new epoch in the beautiful art. When 
the old shapes were abandoned, the decanter and jug based on the 
Greek amphora and the flat Venetian bottle reigned almost su- 
preme ; now we have a large variety of forms, adaptations of the 
classic, and Gothic and Celtic forms. The reproduction of the 
Celtic style is peculiarly happy. Like the Gothic, the outlines of 
the vessels are conical, but the Celtic examples are shorter in the 
body than the former, and are mounted with metal handles and 
covers, while the Gothic specimens are fitted with stoppers in the 
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We engrave a singularly perfect example of design and make 
in Lace, the production of Franz Bollarth, of Vienna, the 
design being from the pencil of the artist, J. Storck. The work 
has been executed by command of her Imperial Majesty the 



Empress of Austria, specially for exhibition in Paris. This most 
beautiful object, a specimen of delicate and refined workmanship 
of the very highest order, has attracted and merited universal 
attention and admiration, with several works of similar character, 




made by the same producer from designs by the same accom- 
plished artist : of these we may hereafter give engravings. 
They are shown at a good time, for in this branch of Art 
industry very little has been done by either France or England. 
Of machine-made lace there may be enough and to spare ; but 



of the produce of delicate fingers there is far too little that may 
vie with works of the olden time. If artists will design, intel- 
ligence direct, and subtle hands execute, surely the works pro- 
duced to-day may rival those of the long ago, that have become 
so rare as well as so beautiful as to be coveted at any cost. 



usual way. In these beautiful works the design is arranged in 
panels and bands, the glass being cut away so as to give two or 
three different levels, producing charming effects. This method 
of sinking certain parts of the ground, and then engraving por- 
tions or the whole of the surface, calls into play all the talent of 
the designer and engraver. In this kind of work the engraving is 
of very slight depth. Another development is that of deep, bright 
cutting, sometimes in relief, like a cameo, sometim.es sunk, as in 
intaglio ; in either case thick glass is employed, and the deepest 
portions are sunk to the depth of a quarter of an inch or more. 



French manufacturers have adopted some square and rhomboidal 
forms similar to those often employed by the Chinese and Japanese 
potters, and have produced bold floral patterns, with birds and 
other objects, in this deep engraving, which is brilliantly polished. 
It should be stated that in this deep engraving parts may be un- 
dercut, and thus an extraordinary effect of relief produced when 
desired. 

English artists have largely employed figure subjects, gen- 
erally taking them from the antique. In Messrs. Webb's collec- 
tion is a portion of the frieze of the Parthenon, executed in 
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Among the very best productions of the cabinet-maker, conspi- 
cuous in the Exhibition, was the Cabinet of Mr. 
Charles Green, of Sheffield— a country manu- 
facturer who competes with the long and well esta- 



blished houses of London. The description that might fill a page 
must be condensed into a few lines. The artist 
who designs also executes this remarkable and ad- 
mirable work. It is the production of a thoughtful 




scholar, who laboured so that to look upon its results would be re- 
freshing reminders of the high ways that made England truly great. 



In fact, the cabinet is a history. It is of ebony, most of the illustra- 
tive " incidents " being of bronze. 



relief and polished, around the neck of a vase, producing an ob- 
ject of truly high Art. 

It is almost superfluous to say that work like that last alluded 
to is necessarily expensive ; to produce such an object of Art re- 
quires, besides the skill of the glass-blower in obtaining a beau- 
tiful form, the labour of a skilful engraver for many months ; 
hence has arisen a series of vases and other objects in glass 
which have no connection with table-glass, are not intended for 
any useful purpose, but are as truly genuine works of Art as an 
exquisite Sevres or other vase. 



A still more curious and artistic form of ornamental glass has 
very lately appeared in what is aptly called sculptured glass, and 
this kind of glass has an interesting history. When the famous 
vase now in the British Museum, known as the Portland or Bar- 
berini Vase, from the palace in Italy which it had adorned perhaps 
for centuries, was brought to England by the Duke of Portland, 
the secret of its manufacture was unknown ; it was a Greek work 
of the grand period of Art, with admirably drawn figures, translu- 
cent in parts, in creamy white on a dark ground. No glass manu- 
facturer ventured to produce such a work at that time, but Mr. 
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A Clock and Candelabra, the pro- 



engraved on this page. As excellent exam- 




m^s ' .'fi 






duce of the very eminent firm of 
Bagues, bronzists of Paris, 




among productions of this class — a class 



are 



pies of modelling and casting they are foremost 




for which Paris has long been pre-eminent. 



Wedgwood was permitted to take a mould of the vase, and pro- 
duced excellent copies of it in the beautiful jasper-ware popularly 
known as Wedgwood. The original vase was lent by the Duke 
of Portland to the British Museum for the benefit of the public, 
and the indignation was great when many years since a lunatic or 
fa.natic of some kind smashed the unique and beautiful object into 
a thousand pieces. The question whether it was really composed 
of glass or some ceramic substance was settled when the edges 
of the innumerable pieces and the atoms chipped from them could 



be carefully examined. The ddbris of this exquisite specimen of 
Greek Art was photographed, and this photograph may still be 
seen in the gem-room of the Museum, side by side with the vase 
itself, which has been restored with such skill as scarcely to show 
any mark of its destruction. A year or two since an artist named 
Northwood undertook a reproduction of the treasure. A dark- 
coloured glass vase was blown of the form of the Barberini Vase, 
and then encased in a tolerably thick layer of glass of the same 
colour as the figures on the original, and with steel tools he cut 
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Two Cabinets, produced by M. Blanqui, of Marseilles, are 
represented on this page : underneath is one of the Furniture 




Decorations of Christofle. As in England, of late years 



provincial cabinet-makers have entered boldly into competition 
with those of the capital. In this honourable rivalry they have 




succeeded in both countries. The examples here engraved are 




of walnut- wood ; they are carved with consummate skill. The 
designer is certainly an artist ; so probably are the artisans who 



work out his thought ; and so, no doubt, is the manufacturer by 
whom the admirable productions here exhibited are created. 



away all the superfluous part of the upper layer, and actually 
sculptured the whole of the figures as they appear on the original. 
This clever reproduction appeared in Messrs. Daniell's exhibit at 
Paris. Such an event as this, occurring at a time when the orna- 
mentation of glass was attracting much attention, could scarcely fail 
of producing some effect, and accordingly we find in Messrs. Webb's 
collection a vase decorated with two classical subjects in the same 
manner and by the same artist, who has already expended two 
years' labour upon it, and yet it is not quite finished. This beau- 
tiful work was valued at $12,500. 



The Barberini Vase is the undoubted type of this sculptured 
glass, of which it should be mentioned there are other examples 
in the British section of the Exhibition by Messrs. Hodgetts, 
Richardson, and Son. Wedgwood ware, admirable as it is, and 
well as the modelling of the figures was managed, could not give 
the semi-transparency and graduated tints of the glass ; but before 
or about the period of the reproduction by Mr. Northw^ood already 
alluded to, the process oi pdte siir pdte in porcelain was invented 
in France, and produced effects almost of precisely the same kind 
as those obtained in sculptured glass. This pdte-siir-pdte orna- 
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We engrave the second of two Rose-water Dishes, the pro- 
duction of Elkington and Co., of London. They are designed 



and modelled by M. Morel-Ladeuil, whose taste and skill have 
been powerful auxiliaries to the great establishnnent in Birming- 




ham, and have no doubt largely aided in extending its fame. As 
already observed, the subject illustrated is the year, its months, 
and the signs of the zodiac, the centre group being children 



gathering the fruits of the earth. As in all compositions of M. 
Morel-Ladeuil, thorough professional knowledge, educated taste, 
and a devoted love of Art, are manifest. 



mentation has been spoken of in our previous article on pottery, 
but it may be well to mention here that while glass sculpture is 
actually cut in the hard substance by means of steel tools, figures 
in pdte sur pate are modelled in a thin mixture of very finely- 
reduced clay by means of camel-hair pencils. These two charm- 
ing modes of decoration, produced by processes so essentially dis- 
similar, are very similar in effect ; and while the labour is much 
greater in the former case the highest skill is necessaiy in each ; 
neither one nor the other is fitted for any but first-rate ornamenta- 
tion. Like the /^/<?-j«r-/^/^ porcelain, sculptured glass has cre- 
ated a great sensation, and there is little doubt that both will re- 
main objets de verttc for a long period, because Art of that kind is 



capable of a high degree of perfection, and the greatest sculptor 
or modeller need not disdain working on such exquisite materials 
as hard porcelain and crystal glass. 

The use of coloured glass also has been greatly modified. All 
old connoisseurs remember the admiration bestowed on the ruby 
and other coloured glass of Bohemia, sometimes one-coloured 
and plain, at other times with a film of coloured glass blown, or 
" flashed," over a vessel of white glass, and ornamental engraving 
cut through the coloured stratum, and allowing the colourless 
glass to appear through : sometimes the colours and the treatment 
were reversed and modified. In general the engraving on old 
Bohemian work was not of a high class. 



